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As she advanced in years she became more 
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In the eighteenth year of her age, she was, at 
her own request, received into membership, and 
soon after gave up to the work to which she be- 
lieved 


tion. Respecting her first appearance in the mi- 
nistry, she says, “I was enabled to give up to! 
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and much of her time was devoted to visiting 
the sick and afflicted, ministering to their phy- 


| sical and spiritual wants, for which she was pecu- 
d she was called, and for disobedience in | 
neglecting which she had felt much condemna- | 


liarly qualified. 

Besides performing a number of religious visits 
| within the compass of her own Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, she made a general visit to 


express a few words in fear and trembling, and | Friends within the limits of Philadelphia and 


great was my peace. 
a present helper i in the needful time.” 

In her twenty-first year she was married to our 
friend Joseph Hoag, who about this time ap- 
peared publicly in the ministry, and who, in after 
life, travelled extensively in the service of his 
Master. In the year 1791 they removed, with 
their family of four children, to Monkton, Ver- 
mont, and being amongst the first Friends who 
settled in this country, an arduous portion of 
labor in establishing Meetings and administering 
the discipline, devolved upon them. 

Huldah Hoag became a faithful laborer in her 
Master’s vineyard; she was diligent in the at- 
tendance of Meetings, not only at home, but 


also of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of 


which she was a member, although they were 
held for many years at a great distance from the 
place of her residence. She was often engaged 
in holding Meetings with the inhabitants in 
various parts of this newly-settled country, many 
of whom were little acquainted with the doctrines 
of Friends; and it is believed that her labors in 
the gospel were made effectual in bringing num- 


bers of these to a knowledge and profession of 


the truth as held by us. Firmly attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society, she 
labored faithfully for the support of its disci- 
pline ; at the same time manifesting an earnest 
solicitude for the restoration of those who had 
departed therefrom, she strove with them in the 
spirit of meekness and restoring love. 

She was a tender nursing mother to those who 
were young in religious experience, like a good 
scribe bringing out of the treasury things new 
and old for their comfort and encouragement. 
She evinced a lively interest for the young and 
rising generation, and was often drawn forth in 
earnest invitation to them, to come “ taste and 
see that the Lord is good.” 

Her husband being much engaged in travelling 
abroad in the ministry, she cheerfully gave him 
up to the service, sy mpathizing with him in his 
exercises, and encouraging him to faithfulness 
by her counsel and example. During his ab- 
sence the care of a young and numerous family 
devolved much upon her. Towards these tender 
objects of her solicitude she endeavored honestly 
to discharge the trust reposed in her; watched 
over, admonished and instructed them, and strove 
to bring them up in the “nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

She feelingly sympathized with her suffering 
fellow-creatures, of whatever color, class or clime; 


May I ever bless and) Baltimore Yearly Meetings, holding also many 
praise his great and worthy name, who alone is| 


meetings amongst those not professing with us. 
From some memoranda kept during this journey, 
and the testimonials of the Meetings which she 
attended, it appears that this visit was performed 
to the peace of her own mind, and the satisfac- 
tion of her friends. 

In the year 1825, she made a general visit to 
Friends of New England Yearly Meeting, at the 
conclusion of which she writes as follows: “In 
all these Meetings the Lord was with me, and 
helped me through to my admiration. What 
great cause of humble thankfulness and bowed- 
ness of soul, to Him, the great preserver and 
care-taker of his unworthy children, doth my 
soul say! He hath been with me in many trials 
and deep wadings, and kept my head above the 
billows, that I sank not. May I praise and wor- 
ship him to all eternity !” 

Under the influence of gospel love, in the 
eighty-first year of her age, she visited Friends 
in Canada West, and, as one of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, attended the opening of the 
Quarterly Meeting at Adrian, Michigan. She 
also visited, at the same time, most of the Meet- 
ings in Western New York, and returned to her 
home in an infirm state of health, caused by 
disease supposed to have been contracted during 
this journey, and from the effects of which it ig 
believed she never fully recovered. 

In the spring of 1848, she attended the Yearly 
Meeting for the last time. On her way home 
she was attacked by paralysis, which impaired 
her mental and physical strength. Partially re- 
covering from this attack after her return, she 
attended Meetings pretty constantly for several 
months, excepting which, she was confined at 
home for nearly two years. 

About the first of Fourth month 1850, she 

was attacked with severe pain in the chest, from 
which for a time she suffered much ; but was 
favored to bear it with resignation and patience, 
and when in great distress, feelingly alluded to 
the sufferings of our dear Redeemer on our ac- 
count. Several times she spoke of her departure 
as being probably near; expressed a belief that 
preparation had not now to be made for the 
solemn event, and desired that faith and patience 
might hold out to the end. During the last 
twenty-four hours of her life, she was unable to 
articulate ; but it was evident that her desire 
was mercifully granted, and she quietly passed 
away on the eighth of the month, aged eighty- 
seven years and eight months ; and we reverently 
trust that an entrance is ministered unto her 
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abundantly into the everlasting kingdom~of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 











FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 





The readers of the Review are no doubt aware 
that our friends John and Elizabeth Meader, 
during last year, paid a religious visit to the 
few Friends residing in Norway, as well as to 
some other parts of the continent; and that Ed. 
ward Backhouse, Jr., accompanied them in this 
journey.* They were also apprised that a simi- 
lar visit was paid to those under our name in 
Norway during the past summer, by John Yeard- 
ley and Peter Bedford. The following commu- 
nication relative to these people and the visits 
recently paid to them, will, it is apprehended, be 
acceptable to many of our friends. 


Providence, 11th mo. 30th, 1852. 

My pear Frrenp, KE. Lewis,—Knowing that 
thou art interested in everything connected witb 
the welfare of our religious Society, and with the 
spread of the truth in the earth, I forward thee 
the following copy of a letter from our dear 
friend and companion through Norway, from 
which thou art at liberty to make any extract 
which may interest the readers of the Review 

Thy sincere friend, 
Joun MEADER. 

T have not had any recent accounts direct from 
Norway, but you will be interested in knowing 
that J. Yeardley and P. Bedford have had much 
satisfaction in their recent visit. They visited 
the people at Srédeségn (first heard of when we 
were at Stavanger,) and John Yeardley says they 
seem to be one with us in principle. JI do not 
remember whether I told you that Endri Dahl, 
in a letter written a few months ago to George 
Richardson, stated these poor people had been 
under much persecution for their conscientious 
objection to pay the school tax, &. J. Y. says 
also to row the priest to his place of worship! 
The said priest has, in consequence of their re- 
fusal, made sad havoc of their goods, having 
swept away nearly all, if not quite all, of the 
outward substance of some of them; their cattle 
carried off, and in one instance the house emp- 
tied of everything, even to the pulling down of 
the stove, leaving nothing but the walls. J. 
Yeardley says that at that place two of the so- 
called Norway Saints having joined the little 
company professing with Friends, the cireum- 
stance has caused an unfriendly feeling towards 
Friends among those they have left, which was 
manifested during J. Yeardley’s visit, by their 
influencing the landlord of the dirty little inn, to 
refuse them a room for a public meeting. They, 
atetabieni obtained a more commodious one else- 
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where. “Captain Dahl,” as Peter Bedford call- 


ed Endri, “and his interesting crew of volun- 


teers, all connected with Friends, navigated the 
Fjord very nicely for 120 miles in five days.”* 


J. Yeardley says, “ Very precious was it to 


us to be surrounded by such willing-hearted 
workmen, all deeply interested in the object of 
They were a good example to all 
where we came, and their placid, happy counte- 
nances set forth the peaceful, cheerful nature of 
the religion they profess. It was delightful to 
see with what quickness these dear ones would 
prepare a place for a meeting, whether in the 
open air or in rooms, and run in all directions to 
give notice. On these occasions the people would 
come from the mountains, and walk or row in 
boats a distance of fourteen or seventeen miles 
(English miles.) It was a lovely sight to see so 
many neatly dressed peasants seated on the grass, 
with countenances indicating the seriousness of 
the object that had brought them together. The 
silence was most solemn, and their hearts open 
to receive the gospel message.” 

This will remind you of your own experience. 
It brings the dear people vividly before me ; does 
it not? 

J. Yeardley’s whole account leads to the con- 
clusion that preparation to receive the truth is 
progressing in Norway. Two individuals whom 
we now hear of for the first time, have been, it 
seems, in the habit of meeting together for wor- 
ship at Sond, unknown to Friends, or Friends to 
them. Sond is on the Sond Fjord, in the same 
district as Sonde Sogn. They (J. Y. and P. B.) 
held a public meeting in that little town, which 
was remarkably a time of Divine favor. A pub- 
lie meeting was held at Flekkefjord, attended by 
700 persons, to which Tollock Torgrimson Rois- 
land and his two daughters came from Quinnis- 
dol. Peter Bedford went by steamer, and there- 
fore was not at all the meetings held between 
Stavanger and Christiansand. J. Yeardley says: 
“I think the ‘best meeting we had in Norway 
was in Quinnisdol. After the meeting, the peo- 
ple could not leave us. Several of them clung 
to Endri Dahl, saying, “It is the truth ; it goes 
to our heart, and we cannot resist it.” At pre- 
sent, however, it seems that only one man meets 
with Tollock and his family there. At Tedde, 
where we met Tollock in the inn, a meetirg of 
600 persons was held. You will remember it is 
only a small place, and J. Yeardley wondered 

where all the people came from; but he was told 
that many had walked twelve or thirteen miles 
to attend it. Truly there seems a hungering and 
thirsting people there—I mean in Norway. Of 
the Friends of Stavanger, J. Yeardley observes, 
“They area simple, honest-hearted people, with 
| great independence of mind. I believe they grow 
|1n grace, and that many up and down are pre- 
pared to worship with them. At Bergen there 
=i twelve who now meet together ; they are not 
a strong company. Meetings are also held at 
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Soinness, Eggersend, Farsen, Mandol, Kleves, 
Christiansand and Christianned, and other places 
about Stavanger.” 

J. Y. saw a good deal of A. S. Josness and 
others at Christiansand. A. S. Josness is under 
suffering at present on account of military claims, 
but is firm in refusing to serve. They did not 
regularly hold a meeting, but J. Y. encouraged 
them to doso in future. The difficulty in getting 

together was the obstacle. J. Y. hopes they do 
so now. Endri Dahl has sold a part of his 
farm, and expects to be more at liberty from 
business. J. Yeardley remarks, “ Thou knowest 
what a fine useful character his is—very con- 
scientious, and faithful as the day. A. Kloster is 
very hopeful and peculiarly useful with his E ng- 
lish tongue and pen. They had a very tender 
parting ‘with the dear company at Stavanger, and 
seem to have been deeply interested. ~ This i is 
the substance of the visit, I think, which I knew 
you would be glad to hear, if not already in- 
formed through some other channel. 

I am your affectionate friend, 
E. Backuousg, JUN. 


SLAVE CASE AT NEW YORK—DECISION OF 
JUDGE PAINE. 
After stating the facts of the case, substantially 
as related at pages 154-5 of this Journal, the 
judge proceeded :— 


I certainly supposed, when this case was first 
presented to me, that, as there could be no dis- 
pute about the facts, there would be no delay or 
difficulty in disposing of it. But, upon the argu- 
ment, the counsel for the respondent cited several | 
cases which satisfied me that this case could not be 
decided until those had been carefully examined. 

The principle which those cases tend more or 
less forcibly to sustain, is, that if the owner of the 
slaves is merely passing from home with them, 
through a free state into another slave state, with- 
out any intention of remaining, the slaves while 
in such free state, will not be allowed to assert 
their freedom. As that is precisely the state of 
facts constituting this case, it becomes necessary 
to inquire whether the doctrines of those cases 
can be maintained upon general principles, and 
whether the law of this state does not differ from 
the laws of those states where the decisions were 
made. 

I shall first consider whether those cases can 
be sustained upon general principles. 

The first case of the kind which oceurred, was 
that of Sewall’s slaves, which was decided in In- 
diana, in 1829, by Judge Morris, and will be 
found reported in 3 Am. Jurist, 404. The re- 
turn to the habeas corpus stated that Sewall re- 
sided in Virginia, and owned and held the slaves 
under the laws of that State; that he was emi- 


| was passing through Indiana, when he was served 


with the habeas corpus. 
It, however, appeared on the hearing, that 
Sewall was not going to Missouri to reside, but 


+to Illinois, a state whose laws do not allow of 


slavery. The judge, for this reason, discharged the 
slaves. This case, therefore, is not in point, and 
would be entirely irrelevant to the present, were 
it not for a portion of the judge’s opinion, which 
was not called for by the case before him, but ap- 
plies directly to the case now before me. 

The opinion thus incidentally given, was, that 
if the master had been going directly to a slave 
state, he would have had a right to pass through 
Yet he admitted that 
right would not be derived from any provision of 


Indiana with his slaves. 


positive law. 

Another case cited was one decided in Illinois, 
in which the defendant was subjected to a penalty 
for harboring a slave who had escaped while pass- 
This de- 


cision was ostensibly founded upon a principle of 


ing with her master through the state. 


international law, which authorizes a person to 
pass, with his property, through the dominions of 
a friendly power. 

A further case cited, was that ofa slave taken 
by her mistress to Boston, with intent to reside 
there five or six months, and then return to the 
slave state from which they came. The slave be- 
ing brought by habeas corpus before Judge Shaw, 
was discharged. But the Judge expressly de- 
clined giving an opinion as to what the decision 


would have been, if they had been merely pass- 
ing through the state. 


Judge Paine then proceeds : 


I have quoted at large from the opinions in these 
cases, in order that it may be understood clearly 
what is presented by them as their governing prin- 
ciple. The respondent’s counsel insists it is this : 
That by the law of nations, an owner of a slave 
may, either from necessity, or in the absence of 
all intention to remain, pass with such slave 
through a state where slavery is not legalized, on 
his way from one slave state to another; and that 
during such transit through the free state the slave 
cannot assert his freedom. 

I admit that this is the principle of these cases, 
and I now propose to consider it. Each case de- 
nies that the nght of transit can be derived from 
the provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, respecting the fugitive slaves, and, where 
an opinion was expressed, places the right upon 
the law of nations. 

Writers of the highest authority on the law of 
nations agree that strangers have a right to pass 


grating with them to Missouri, and on his way} with their property through the territories of a 














nation. (Vattel, B. 2, ch. 9, ss. 123 to 136; 
Puffendorf, B. 3, ch. 3, ss. 5 to 10.) And this 
right, which exists by nature between states 
wholly foreign to each other, undoubtedly exists, 
at least as a natural right, between the states 
which compose our Union. 

But we are to look further than this, and to 
see what the law of nations is, when the property 
which a stranger wishes to take with him is a 
slave. 

The property which writers on the law of na- 
tions speak of, is merchandise, or inanimate 
things, and by the law of nature these belong to 
their owner. But those writers nowhere speak of 
a right to pass through a foreign country with 
slaves as property. On the contrary, they all 
agree, that by the law of nature alone no one can 
have a property in slaves. And they also hold 
that, even where slavery is established by the lo- 
cal law, a man cannot have that full and absolute 
property in a person which he may have in an in- 
animate thing. (Puffendorf, B. 6, ch. 3,s.7.) It 
can scarcely, therefore, be said, that when writers 
on the law of nations maintain that strangers have 
a right to pass through a country with their mer- 
chandise or property, they thereby maintain their 
right to pass with their slaves. 

But the property or merchandise spoken of by 
writers on the law of nations which the stranger 
may take with him, being mere inanimate things, 
can have no rights; and the rights of the owner 
are all that can be thought of. It is, therefore, 
necessary to look still further, and to see what is 
the state of things by the law of nature, as affect- 
ing the rights of the slave, when an owner finds 
himself, from necessity, with his slave in a coun- 
try where slavery is not legalized or is not up- 
held by law. 

It is generally supposed that freedom of the 
soil from slavery is the boast of the common law 
of England, and that a great truth was brought 
to light in Somerset’s case. This is not so. Lord 


? « ' 
Mansfield was by no means, so far as the rest of | 


the world is concerned, the pioneer of freedom. 
Whatever honor there may be in having first as- 
serted that slavery cannot exist by the law of na- 
ture, but only by force of local law, that honor 
among modern nations belongs to France, and 
among systems of jurisprudence to the civil law. 


The case of Somerset did not occur until the year | 


1772, and in 1738 a case arose in France in which 
it was held that a negro slave became free by 
being brought into France. (13 Causes Cele- 
bres, 49.) 

But in truth, the discovery that by nature all 
men are free, belongs neither to England nor 
to France, but is as old as ancient Rome; and the 
law of Rome repeatedly asserts that all men by 
nature are free, and that slavery can subsist only 
by the laws of the state. (Digests, B. 1, T. 1, s. 4. 
B. 1, T. 5, ss. 4, 5.) 

The writers on the law of nations uniformly 
maintain the same principle, viz., that by the law 
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of nature all men are free, and that where slavery 
is not established and upheld by the law of the 
state, there can be no slaves. (Grotius, B. 2, ch. 
22, s. 11. Hobbes de Cive, B. 1, ch. 1, s. 3. Puf- 
fendorf (Barbeyrac) Droit de la Nature, B. 3, ch. 
2, ss. 1, 2. B. 6, ch. 3, s. 2.) 

The same writers also hold, that by the law of 
nature one race of men is no more subject to be 
reduced to slavery than other races. (Puffendorf, 
B. 3, ch. 2, s. 8.) 

When we are considering a master and a slave 
in a free state, where slavery is not upheld by 
law, we must take into view all these principles 
of the law of nature, and see how they are re- 
spectively to be dealt with according to that law; 
for it will be remembered that the master can 
now claim nothing except by virtue of the law of 
nature. He claims under that law a right to pass 
through the country. That is awarded to him. 
But he claims, in addition, to take his slave with 
him; but upon what ground? That the slave is 
his property. By the same law, however, under 
which he himself claims, that cannot be; for the 
law of nature says, that there can be no property 
in a slave. 

We must look still further to see what is to be 
done with the claims of the slave. There being 
now no law but the law of nature, the slave must 
have all his rights under that, as well as the mas- 
ter; and it is just as much a slave’s right under 
that to be free, as it is the master’s to pass through 
the country. It is very clear, therefore, that the 
slave has a right to his freedom, and that the mas- 
ter cannot have a right to take him with him. 

As the cases cited by the respondent’s counsel 
all vest the master’s right of transit exclusively 
upon the law of nations, and admit that he can- 
not have it under any other law, I have thus fol- 
lowed out that view, perhaps at unnecessary 
length, in order to see to what it would lead. In 
order to prevent any misapprehension as to the 
identity of the law of nature and the law of na- 
tions, I will close my observations upon this part 
of the case with a citation, upon that point, from 
Vattel, (Preliminaries, s. 6.) “The law of na- 
tions is originally no more than the law of nature 
applied to nations.” 

I ought also to notice here, that the respond- 
ent’s counsel, upon the authority of the case in 
Illinois, insisted that this right of transit with 
slaves, is strengthened by that clause in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which declares, that 
“ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.”’ The case in Indiana, on the other 
hand, says expressly, that the right does not de- 
pend upon any positive law. 

I think this remark must have found its way 
into the opinion of the judge who decided the Il- 
linois case, without due consideration. I have 
always understood that provision of the Constitu- 
tion to mean, (at least so far as this case is con- 
cerned,) that a citizen who was absent from his 
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own state, and in some other state, was entitled, 
while there, to all the privileges of the citizens of 
that state. And I have never heard of any other 
or different meaning being given to it. It would 
be absurd to say, that while in the sister state he 
is entitled to all the privileges secured to citizens 
by the laws of all the several states, or even of his 
own state; for that would be to confound all ter- 
ritorial limits, and give to the states not only an 
entire community, but a perfect confusion of laws. 
If 1 am right in this view of the matter, the clause 
of the constitution relied upon, cannot help the 
respondent; for if he is entitled while here to 
those privileges only which the citizens of this 
state possess, he cannot hold his slaves. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


THE MISSING SHIP. 


Alexis Himkoff had just taken an affectionate 
leave of his wife, and stood looking after her on 
the deck of the vessel to which he had been ap- 
pointed mate, and which had been fitted up for 
the whale fishery near Spitzbergen, by a mer- 
chant of the name of Jeremiah Oxlamdoff, 
of Mesen, a town in the province of Jesovia, in 
the government of Archangel. She sailed in 
1743 on her first voyage. We can conceive how 
lonely the house of Alexis must have been with- | 
out him. We may be sure that the wife’s last 
prayer at night was offered up for his safety. We 
constantly hear it said, in stormy weather, ‘God 
help those who are at sea!’ ‘God help those who 
have friends at sea!’ might be added to the peti- 
tion ; fur there are hearts which quail at every 
gust of wind—there are thick-coming fancies 
which can conjure up tempest-tossed vessels, 
sweeping gales and raging billows; and yet the 
ship may at that very moment be in calm wa- 
ters, or sailing with a prosperous breeze. 

The time came that there might be some ac- | 
count of Himkof—then, that the vessel might | 
be back; but no news or vessel came. Month | 
after month passed on, and still it came not ; and 
then years went by, and still there was no ship; 
whenever a sail was seen in the distance, the 
poor wife would hasten to the shore; but still 
the ship she looked for never came. With a 
sinking heart, she would retrace her steps home- | 
wards; but still she came again and again; so | 
true it is that affection and hope are the last | 
earthly companions that part company. The) 
neighbors would look at her as she passed along, 
and shake their heads in pity. 

The vessel, which had fourteen hands on 
board, had sailed on with a fair wind for eight 
days. On the ninth it veered, and instead of 
reaching the west of Spitzbergen, the place of 
rendezvous for the vessels employed annually in 
in the whale-fishery, it was driven eastward of 
those islands. A few days brought her near one 
of them, known as East Spitzbergen. When | 
within about two English miles, she was hemmed ' 
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in by ice, and in extreme danger. In this 
dreadful emergency, the crew consulted on what 
was best to be done. Himkof mentioned that 
he had been told some time before, that some 
men from Mesen having decided on wintering 
on the island, had provided themselves with 
timber for building a hut, which they ac- 
cordingly erected at some distance from the 
shore. Being quite aware that if they remained 
in their present situation, they must inevitably 
perish, they determined to search for the hut, 
and to winter there, if so fortunate as to find it. 
Himkof, with three others, were selected to make 
the search. They were provided with a musket, 
twelve charges of powder, a dozen balls, an axe, 
a small kettle, a knife, a tinder-box and tinder, 
a wooden pipe for each, some tobacco, and a bag 
with twenty pounds of flour. This was as much 
as they could carry with safety, as they had to 
make their way for two miles over loose ridges 
of ice, which would be still more difficult and 
dangerous if they were overloaded, and it re- 
quired the utmost caution to avoid falling be- 
tween these ridges, which had been raised by the 
waves and driven together by the winds. The 
footing once lost, inevitable destruction must 
follow. They had not proceeded above an Eng- 
lish mile, when, to their great delight, they 
deseried the hut, at a distance of about a mile 
and a half from the shore. Its length was thir- 
ty-six feet, and its breadth and height eighteen. 
It consisted of two rooms. The ante-chamber 
was about twelve feet broad, and had two doors 
—one to exclude the outer air, the other by 
which it communicated with the inner room, in 
which there was an earthen stove such as is com- 
monly used in Russia. A very slight inspection 
served to show that the hut had sustained great 
injury from the weather; but to have found it in 
any condition was a subject of great joy, and 
they availed themselves of its shelter for the 
night. 

Eager to communicate the good news to their 
companions, they set out early the next morning; 
and as they went on, they chatted cheerfully 
about the stores of ammunition and _provi- 


sions, and various requisites, which could be 


conveyed from the ship, to be stored in the 
hut for winter use. They pursued their 
way in the highest spirits, picturing to them- 
selves the delight which they were about to give 
to their companions. When they arrived on the 
shore, not a vestige of the ship was to be seen ; 


| no track through the waters marked her path; 


all was still and silent, desolate and bleak; no 
familiar face was seen ; not one of their comrades 
was left to tell the hapless tale! They stood 
aghast, locking in mute despair upon the sea. 
The ice, by which the vessel had been hemmed 
in had totally disappeared. The violent storm 
of the night before, they concluded, might have 
been the cause of this fatal disaster; the ice 
might have been disturbed by the agitation of 
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the waves, and beaten violently against the ship, 
till she was shattered to pieces; or she might, 
perhaps, have been carried on by the current 
into the ocean, and there lost. However it might 
have been, they were never to see her again. 
What a difference a few short moments had 
-made in their feelings and in their fate! They 
thought to have re-entered the hut with glad 
companions; but they returned to it the sole 
inhabitants of that desolate region, disconsolate 
and utterly hopeless of ever leaving it. When 
they could collect their thoughts, they were 
anxiously turned to the preservation of their 
lives, for which it was necessary to provide some 
kind of sustenance. The island abounded with 
reindeer, and they brought down one with every 
charge of their powder. They set about devising 
means to repair the hut, which, from the cracks 
and crevices produced by the weather, let in the 


piercingly cold air in various directions. No | 


wood or even shrub grew on that sterile ground. 
Nothing could be more dreary than the prospect— 
a bleak waste without vegetation; the high 
mountains with their rocks and crags; the ever- 
lasting ice and the vast masses of snow. The 
very ‘sublimity of the scene was awfully im- 
pressed with all the marks of stern desolation 
and solitude. As in that cold climate wood is 
not liable to decay, they joined the boards of 


which the hut was constructed, with the help of | 


their axe, very tolerably, filling up the crevices 
with moss, which grows in abundance all over 
the island. The poor men, like all of their 
country, were expert carpenters, for it is custo- 


mary with them to build their own houses. No | 
want could have been more dreadful than that of | 


wood, for without firing they could never bear 
up against the intense cold. 

As they strayed along the beach, they found, 
to their joy, a quantity of wood which had been 
carried in by the tide. What they first got in 
this way were parts of the wreck of vessels, and 
afterwards trees which had been uprooted by the 
overflowing of rivers, and borne by the waves 
into the ocean; but what proved a treasure to 
the poor castaways, were some boards which they 
discovered on the beach, with a long iron hook, 
some nails of five or six inches long, and thick 
in proportion, and other pieces of iron fastened 
in them—the sad memorials of some shattered 
vessel. Kind Providence seemed to have directed 
their steps where help was to be found. Just at 
the time when their provisions had nearly failed, 
and when they were without the means of reple- 
nishing their store, they perceived, not far from 
the boards, the root of a fir-tree, which had 
almost taken the form of a bow. With the help 
of their knife, they soon brought it into more re- 
gular shape, but ‘they were ‘unprovided with a 
string and with arrows. They determined, in 
the first instance, to make two lances, to guard 
themselves against the formidable attacks of the 
ferocious white bear; but without a hammer 
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it was impossible to form their heads or those of 
the arrows. However, by beating the iron hook, 

and widening a hole which it happened to have 
in the centre, with the help of one of the large 
nails, they inserted the handle, and a round but- 
ton at one end of the hook, made the face of the 
hammer. A large pebble served for an anvil, 
and a pair of reindeer’s horns were the tongs. 
Such were the tools with which they fashioned 
the heads for two spears, which they polished 
and sharpened on stones, and then tied them 
fast with strips of reindeer-skin to thick sticks 
with which they were supplied from the branches 
of trees which had been wafted on shore. Thus 
armed, they attacked a white bear, and after a 
desperate struggle, they suceceded in killing him. 
They made use of the flesh for food, which they 
described as being like beef; by separating the 
tendons they were supplied with filaments as fine 
as they pleased, which enabled them to string 
their bow. Their next work was to form pieces 
of iron into heads for their arrows, like the 
spears which they had already manufactured. 
They polished and sharpened them in the same 
way, and made them fast to pieces of the fir with 
the sinews of the white bear; feathers of sea- 
fowl being tied with the filaments. They were 
now equipped with a complete bow and arrows, 
which proved a most serviceable acquisition, and 
furnished them from time to time with reindeer 
to the amount of 250, besides vast numbers of 


| the blue and white foxes; providing them not 


only with food, but with clothing, as their skins 
were a great defence from the coldness of the 
climate. 

They destroyed no more than ten white bears ; 
these animals defended themselves with prodi- 
gious strength and fury. The first was attacked 
by the sailors ; the other nine were the assailants. 
Some of them were so daring as to walk into the 
hut in search of their prey. Those among them 
who were the least voracious were easily driven 
away, but the more ravenous were not to be de- 
terred ; and it was not without encountering the 
most imminent danger that the men escaped in 
the dreadful conflicts. But they were in conti- 
nual fear of being devoured, as these ferocious 
animals repeated their visits to the hut, and re- 
newed their attacks continually. When they 
succeeded in slaying one, they made use of its 
flesh as food, which, with that of the reindeer 
and the blue and white foxes, were the only kind 
they could have in that bleak region. 


To be continued, 


AN IMMENSE IRON STRUCTURE. 

The Os swego N. Y. Times, notices an iron frame 
recently put in the starch will in that city. The 
statement sounds almost fabulous, and will be apt 
to make simple people stare. The main posts and 
beams in the factory, which have decayed, have 
been taken out and replaced by this huge iron 
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frame, which is formed of hollow iron columns, 
upon which are cast-iron beams with wrought-iron 
trusses. This frame, which has its foundation on 
the rock, is five stories high, and weighs 300,000 
pounds. This factory itself, we learn from the 
Times, is the largest of its kind in the United 
States. The buildings cover one acre and a half 
of ground, and are lighted by nearly 100 sky- 
lights. The machinery weighs 600,000 pounds. 
The establishment gives employment to over 100 
hands, and consumes annually from 175,000 to 
200,000 bushels of corn, 800 tons of anthracite 
coal, and from 6 to 800,000 feet of lumber in the 
manufacture of boxes and for other purposes, and 
makes 10,000 pounds of starch a day. The ma- 
chinery is propelled by four water-wheels, com- 
bining 80 horse power. 
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Our readers will find in this week’s number, 
under the caption, « Interesting selection of Serip- 
ture passages,” a concise notice of a species of ex- 
ercise, which may probably be new to most of 
them. If young persons would adopt the practice 
of frequently examining what passages of the holy 
scriptures most clearly explain or most forcibly 
impress our civil and religious duties, or the pecu- 
liar excellency of the Christian system, there can 
be very little doubt that such exercise would greatly 
enhance, in their view, the value and importance 
of the sacred volume. The Apostle, in addressing 
his beloved Timothy, adverts to the advantages of 
his education, calling to remembrance the un- 
feigned faith which dwelt first in his grandmother 
Lois, and in his mother Eunice, and that from a 
child he had known the holy scriptures, which 
were able to make him wise unto salvation, through 
Faith which is in Jesus Christ. 


The recent decision in New York, relative to the 
s‘aves of Jonathan and Juliet Lemmon, has excited 
unusual attention, and been rendered the subject 
of some very acrimonious reflections, not only in 
the slave states, but also in the free. As this de- 
cision, in case no means should be found to over- 
turn it, will probably settle a question of great 
practical importance, the Editor of the Review does 
not perceive how he can accomplish the objects 
proposed in the establishment of this periodical, 
without furnishing his readers with a compre- 
hensive view of the case. It was stated in the 
prospectus that “Legislative enactments, and ju- 
dicial decisions of the General or State Govern- 
ments and Courts, when they affect the great inte- 
rests of the community, will be brought into the 
view of his readers ; more especially if they have 


‘an obvious connection with religion or morals.” 
As much of the decision as was believed sufficient 
to enable our readers to understand it fully, is 
therefore copied into the present number. Though 
it is difficult to perceive how the Judge, with any 
regard to his duty as an authorized expounder of 
the law, could have pronounced a different judg- 
ment, several pro-slavery presses have denounced 
his decision in the most unmeasured terms. 

After the able and lucid exposition of Judge 
Paine, it would be needless, if not impertinent, for 
the Editor of the Review to enter into an elaborate 
argument upon the legal question at issue. It 
may, however, be remarked, that the cases adduced 
to set aside this decision, either do not reach or do 
not apply to this. Even the opinion of Judge 
Grier, questionable as it is, does not meet the ques- 
tion. The slaves whom Kauffman was charged 
with harbouring, had escaped from Maryland; and 
the question which a judge of the United States’ 
Court might feel himself bound to enquire into, 
was whether they were held ¢o service or labour 
there, under the laws of that state. Wad their right 
to freedom been claimed by themselves or others, 
on their behalf, while passing through Pennsyl- 
vania on their way to Maryland, that question 
must have been tried by Pennsylvania law. But 
that claim does not appear to have been made; 
and the slaves, from ignorance or inability, went 
into slavery in Maryland. Judge Grier finding 
them to have been held as slaves in that State, 
decided that he ought not to look behind their laws, 
and as he knew of no law or decision in Maryland, 
which awarded freedom to slaves, in consequence 
of their passage through a free State, he concluded 
that they were held to service or labour there under 
the laws thereof. 

Since 1847, slaves brought into Pennsylvania, 
by their masters, are rendered free by the law of 
that State, and of course no claim of ownership 
can be recognised here. But in the slave states 
adverse decisions have been made in regard to the 

| consequence of carrying slaves into free States, and 

| again removing them to the State where they were 
originally held. As Judge Grier cites neither law 
| nor decision in Maryland, on this point, the way 

seems to have been open for him to presume that 
| the decision there would have been, as presump- 
| tions of law ought always to be, in favour of free- 

'dom. He however appears to have adopted the 
opposite presumption, that those held there as 
slaves, were legally held. 

But the Lemmon slaves were actually in a state 
which had ceased to recognise slavery atall. They 
had not escaped into it, from a slave State, but 
were there by the act of the claimants. Judge 
Paine was not required to decide what their con- 
dition was in Virginia, or what it would have been 
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in Texas, in case they got there, under the laws of 
those States, but what it was in New York, within 
whose jurisdiction they actually were. Were the 
laws of New York or those of Virginia to govern ? 

The clamor raised in this case by the advocates | 
of slavery, furnishes additional evidence that the 
slave power is not likely to rest satisfied with the 
guaranties of the Constitution. A provision in 
that document confers authority to recover, 
wherever found, such slaves as escape from the 
States where they are held; not as property, but as 
persons owing service or labour. Revolting to hu- 
manity as this provision frequently proves in its 
practical operation, the free States have hitherto 
submitted to it. 

But now a claim is urged, not as a favour, but 
as a right; not to recover fugitives escaping into a 
free State, but to convey the slaves of the South 
through the free States, regardless of their laws. 
Let us suppose that Judge Paine had decided that 
Jonathan Lemmon had a legal right to bring these 
slaves into one of the ports of New York, and con- 
vey them, as he intended to do, by a carriage, to 
some other point for re-embarkation in the port of 
the same city; and all this on the plea of owner- 
ship, what principle would have been recognised ? 
If the right of conveyance of property through a 
small portion of the State is absolute, the States 
of the South being permitted to define what shall 
be deemed property, then what is there to prevent 
a Southern slaveholder from bringing a full cargo 


of slaves to a port in the East River, and then | 


marching them in chains through the streets of 


be embarked for a Southern market? The ques- 
tion is not as to the manner of transit, but as to 
the right. 


over his slaves remains in full force while passing 
through a free State, from one slave State to an- | 
other, and it must follow that the manner of tran- permanence of our institutions, is to purge them, 
sit must depend on the choice of the master, who | 


must be permitted to use such restraint as he may 
judge needful to prevent their escape. Upon the 
principles asserted, the free States may be rendered | 
the highway for the internal traffic in slaves, to 
any extent, by water or land, which the traders 
may judge conducive to their interest or conveni- 
ence. 

We are told that such outrages as this must en- 
danger the stability of the Union. This seems 
something like the alarm once in frequent use, 
that the church was in danger. But what is the | 
outrage that must endanger the Union? Simply 
this: a Judge in New York has ventured to regard 
the laws of his own State, within their own juris- 


Grant that the authority of the master | still hope that a great majority of our citizens will 


admit the belief that the only reliable mode of se- 








diction, as paramount to those of Virginia; he has 
refused to apply a provision of the Federal Consti- | 
tution to a case to which it was totally inappli- 
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cable; he has presumed to decide that coloured 
persons have rights in New York, of which they 
are deprived in Virginia; he has adjudged that 
human beings are not property, where there is no 
law declaring them to be property. 

It would appear, indeed, from the doctrines 
avowed in the case, as though the advocates of 
slavery considered the great object and aim of the 
federal compact to be the extension of the slave 
laws, and slaveholding influence over all the States 
of the confederation. They do not appear to reflest 
how greatly such avowals, if admitted, must impair 
the value of the Union, in the view of an over- 
whelming majority of those upon whose attach- 
ment its stability must depend. It cannot be 
questioned that the people of the free States, with 
few, if any exceptions, desire to maintain the Union, 
because they believe its purport and tendency to 
be what the preamble to the Constitution an- 
nounces, “to establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” But if 
the people of the free States could be induced to 
believe that the original objects of the confederacy 
had been abandoned, and that the Union had de- 
generated into a combination for the encourage- 
ment and support of a system, which the world has 
agreed to condemn, a diminished regard for the 
Union must be the inevitable result. The stability 
of the Union must depend upon the attachment of 
the people, and that attachment will probably re- 


|main as long as the confederation shall be found 
the city, to a vessel lying in the North River, to} 


productive of more good than evil. Happily we 
know among what class, and from what motives, 
the clamor in favour of slavery arises; and we may 


curing the stability of our government, and the 


as much as possible, of every ingredient which 


savours of oppression and wrong. Forit is a truth 


'that must remain forever unchanged, that right- 


eousness exalteth a nation. 


Presipent’s Messace.—The two Houses of Con- 
gress assembled at Washington on the 6th inst., 
when the President’s annual message was delivered. 

After a brief allusion to the election of the chief 
magistrate, which, he says, has been effected, 
without disturbance, by the independent suffrages 
of a free people, and an acknowledgment of the 
debt of gratitude due to the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, for staying the pestilence which has deso- 
lated some of our cities, and for the blessings of 
peace and prosperity with which our country has 
been favoured, he adverts to the decease of Daniel 
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Webster, late Secretary of State, upon whose ta- 
lents and public services he passes a high eulogium. 

He next alludes to the measures of the British 
Government in regard to the fisheries on their N. 
American coasts, which, for a short time, caused 
considerable anxiety ; but satisfactory explanations 
of the designs of that government, have been given, 
both at London and Washington. Yet some ques- | 
tions in relation to construction of the existing 
treaty, remain unsettled, and the President sug- 
gests the expediency of a reconsideration of the 
subject, and a new arrangement of the agreement 
with the English Government. 

The affairs of Cuba are stated to be still in an 
uneasy condition, and though the Captain General 
has in most cases treated the officers entrusted | 
with the conveyance of the mails with kindness | 


and liberality, some of his acts have been made | 
the basis of a remonstrance with the Court of 
Madrid. He informs that an invitation was made | 
to our Government, to join with England and 


| 
France in a tripartite convention, binding them to | 


discountenance all attempts of any power to take | 
possession of Cuba. This invitation was declined, 
but with the assurance that the United States en- | 
tertain no designs against that island. 

Some negotiations relative to the means of ef- | 
fecting a canal from the waters of the Mexican | 
Gulf to the Pacific, appear yet unadjusted. 

A treaty has been concluded with the Oriental | 
Republic of Uruguay, from which considerable 
commercial advantages are expected. The right 
of the Peruvian Government to the Lobos Islands 
has been acknowledged. 

The recent acquisitions on the shores of the Pa- 
cific having given a great expansion, and a new 
direction to American commeree in that ocean, an | 
effort has been made to obtain from the authorities | 
of Japan, a relaxation of the inhospitable system 
which they have hitherto pursued. 

As our paper was nearly prepared for the press 
before a copy of the President’s Message was re- | 
ceived, we defer till next week, our synopsis of the 
remaining parts of it. 


| 








Cotorep Peorte 1x Canapa.—There are about 
thirty thousand people of color in Canada. The | 
majority of these people are poor; among some of | 
them extreme suffering has prevailed. A large | 
majority of their children are without schools, and | 
growing up without education. A Society has re- | 
cently been formed, whose seat of operation is in 

| 


Detroit, for their effectual and permanent relief. | 


j 





This Society proposes to purchase 50,000 acres | 
of land at a cost of $100,000, to be distributed to | 
the colored families in parcels of 25 acres each. 

The family is to receive five acres gratis, and pay | 
in time for the rest. 


| which passeth all understanding. 


The revenue thus accruing from the settlers is to 
be devoted to schools and the purchase of other 
lands. 

The Society hasa Christian object, and is at 
present under Christian superintendence. 

Charles C. Foote, of Michigan, is now in this 
city soliciting aid for this object. He has spent 
some time in Canada, and brings good testimonials 
for himself and mission. 


Just published, by Willis P Hazard, No. 178 
Chesnut St., Philadelphia, a duodecimo volume of 
upwards of 400 pages, entitled The Wheat Sheaf, 
a suggestive reader, containing germs of pure and 
noble thoughts, for the youthful mind. 

The following extract from the Introduction, 
furnishes an outline of the ohject designed by the 
compilers. 

« With regard to the following work, it may be 
briefly stated that the compilers have laboured to 
select from a great variety of sources, such pas- 
sages as are calculated to impress sound morality ; 
and without being devoted to the peculiar views 
of any religious community, may support and im- 
press the great truths of Christianity in general, 
and particularly that great fundamental doctrine 
which is the glory of the Christian, and which lies 
at the foundation of all true religion, that a mea- 
sure and manifestation of the spirit of truth are 
given to every man to profit withal.” 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting: house, Carthage, 
Indiana, on the 22d of last month, Bowne H. 
Winston to Anna, danghter of Johu Clark. 


Diev,—Suddenly, of disease of the heart, on the 
14th of Ninth month last, at her residence, Tiver- 
ton, R. I., Extzaneta Wine, in the 77th year of her 
age ; a minister of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. 
For some time previous to her decease, she seemed 
in an unusual degree to be sweetly reposing in her 
Saviour’s love, ofttimes enjoying a fore'aste of 
Heavenly things, and in the fruition of that peace 
During this 
period she was frequently engaged in unfolding 
passages of Scripture, which were presented to her 
mind in a lively and forcible manner. She had been 
an acceptable minister for more than fifty years, 
in our Religious Society, and in the deep and sore 
conflicts in which it has been involved, unflinch- 
ingly espoused the cause of Truth in its unsullied 
purity. 

—, At his residence, in Shelby county, Indi- 
ana, on the 23d of Seventh monvh last, Asa Bar- 
NARD, in the 85:h year of his age. Though afflicted 


| with epilepsy for a number of years, so as to con- 


fine him prince pally at home, he was favored to 
retain his mental faculties remarkably we'll. 
At his residence, in Hancock county, 





Indiana, oa the 17th ult., of congestive fever, Na- 
THAN Bunpy, in the 33d year of his age. Although 
thus early stricken by the undeniable messenger, 
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yet the patience, and resignation to the Divine will, 
manifested throughout his short but painful illness, 
afford the comfortable trust that his close was 
peaceful. ‘Therefore, be ye also ready; for in 
such an hour as you think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” 


Diep, At her residence, near Carthage, Rush 
county, Indiana, on the 3d of Tenth month last, 
after a few days illness, Dexita, wife of Abraham 
Small, aged abont 67 years. It may be truly said, 
that she was a lover of peace. 

The three last named Friends were members of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 


—, At his residence in this city, on Seventh- 
day, the 4th inst, inthe 77th year of his age, 
AsrauaM Harnes; an esteemed member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting. 





C » Inthis city, on the 14th ult., Juctana J., 
wife of Watson Jenks, in the 51st year of her age ; 
a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


For Friends’ Review. 


INTERESTING SELECTION OF SCRIPTURE 
PASSAGES. 


At an interesting monthly school for the en- | 


couragement and instruction of Friends’ children 
in the Scriptures, in this neighbourhood,—the 
more interesting and successful from the active 
part which parents take in the lessons in com- 
pany with their children,—an exercise was lately 
adopted, which has afforded much gratification as 
well as instruction. A question of a very gene- | 
ral character is proposed, to be answered by a sin- 
gle verse of scripture, selected and copied by such 
of the pupils as can write with facility, on a slip 
of paper, all the answers being publicly read when 
handed in. The question proposed at a former 
school was, “ What passage of Scripture would 
we wish to preserve as most valuable or excellent, 
if we could retain but one?” Ten answers were 
handed into our school to-day, all, with the ex- 
ception of two, being unlike, and two-thirds of | 
them from children under twelve years of age.— 
The following are the answers : 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Luke x. 27.—Two were this. 

“ His own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should 
live unto righteousness, by whose stripes ye were 
healed.” 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

“ But I say unto you, love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you, bless them which | 
curse you, and pray for them which despitefully | 
use you.” Luke vi. 27. 

“ God so loved the world that he gave his only 


| Dijon, the metropolis of Burgundy, and the semi- 


| time. 





begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John iii. 6. 

« Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
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ter: Fear God and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the whole duty of man.” Eccl. xii. 13. 

“ And this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” John xvii. 3. 

“ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” Matt. v. 44. 

“Therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Matt. 
vii. 12. 

One of the youngest children handed in the 
following : 

“ But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. xix. 14. 

The question for the next month is, ‘“ What 
verse contains the best explanation of our general 
duties ?” 

It may be proper to remark, that this is but 
one out of several interesting exercises ; and that 
the school, serving, as it does, as an important 
auxiliary for home instruction under the care of 
parents, has already had a good effect ; and it is 
believed a blessing will rest upon the persevering 
labors of the parents who are engaged in it, even 
if it may be after the lapse of many years. T. 

Macedon, N. Y., llmo. 21, 1852. 


vr 





PRESENTATION OF FRIENDLY ADDRESSES IN 
FRANCE. 
(Concluded from page 189.) 
We proceeded next to the venerable old city of 


regal residence of its famous dukes of the olden 
Dundee and Darlington had sent each a 
fraternal greeting to this goodly city. Having 
been furnished with a circular letter of introduc- 
tion to the Protestant ministers in the south of 
France, by a gentleman occupying a high posi- 
tion in the department of the Minister of Justice 
in Paris, we immediately waited upon Pasteur 
Pertuzon, who received us with the greatest kind- 
ness, and rendered us most valuable assistance. 
We repaired to the Hotel de Ville, and obtained 
an immediate interview with the mayor, who re- 
ceived us in a frank unceremonious manner. 
After a few words of introduction from the Pas- 
teur Pertuzon, we explained at considerable 
length the spirit, motive and origin of the 
Friendly Addresses. He listened with marked 
interest, occasionally throwing in an expression 
of assent and sympathy. When we had con- 
cluded our observations, M. Pertuzon read the 
translation of the Dundee Address, and in order 
to give the mayor some idea of the manner in 
which these interesting communications had been 
received elsewhere, we read to him the whole 
article in the Caen journal, and the Chelmsford 
Address wiich elicited it. The mayor then re- 
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plied in a frank and earnest manner, and said he 
could respond from his heart to the kind and 
generous sentiments expressed in the salutations 
from Dundee and Darlington. He most cordial- 
ly welcomed them, and the people of Dijon 
would warmly reciprocate them. It was a good 
thing to interchange such sentiments between the 
people of the two countries. He would not dis- 
guise the fact that the French nation had fre- 
quently occasion to complain of the embarrass- 
ments created by the English Government; but 
an increasing esteem and confidence were being 
manifested in the English people. The continu- 
ance of pacific relations was vitally important to 
their mutual interests. All the prosperity and 
progress of the nation they owed to peace; but 
war, he said energetically, was a work of mere 
destruction—the work of the devil (“@uvre du 
demon.) He would convene a special meeting 
of the Municipal Council, and present to them 
the Addresses from Dundee and Darlington; and 
they would decide upon the response which 
should be sent to these towns. We next called 


upon the editors of the three principal journals, | 


all of whom expressed a lively interest in these 
people-letters from Great Britain, and promised 
to insert them, with sympathetic comments. 

We now continued our journey southward, and 
reached Lyons in the evening of Friday, Sep- 
tember 10th. Liverpool had sent a noble greet- 
ing, full of warm, generous, and fraternal feeling, 
to this great metropolis of French manufactures 


—a city in which industrial wealth puts on as 
st:t2ly an appearance as it ever wore on earth,— 
where human skill and labor ply all their bee- 
winged and ingenious activities in solid palaces of 
hewn stone, towering up to six or seven lofty 


stories. It was a meet and proper thing that 
Liverpool should say a brotherly word to such a 
city. The next morning after our arrival, we 
called on the American Consul, as there was no 
such functionary representing England stationed 
at this important centre. He immediately en- 
tered into the object of our visit with hearty 
good-will. On inquiry, we found that Lyons 
was the only city in France placed in the same 
category as Paris, or where the Prefect of the 
Department is invested also with the authority of 
Mayor of the town. But he was at the moment 
in Paris, arranging for the visit of the President; 
so that the General Secretary of the Prefecture 
was the only authority to whom we could present 
the Address. At three p. M. we therefore re- 
paired to the Hotel de la Prefecture; and, 
although the ante-room was thronged with per- 
sons soliciting an audience, we obtained one 
without any delay. He received us with frank 
and easy politeness, and was exceedingly affable. 
The American Consul, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, introduced the object of the 
interview, and we followed with a more full and 
detailed explanation. When we had concluded, 
he spoke for a few minutes in an earnest and 
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emphatic manner. He said that the authorities 
and citizens of Lyons would receive with lively 
sensibility such an expression of kindly feeling 
on the part of the inhabitants of the great com- 
mercial town of Liverpool. The interests of 
both these large towns were vitally blended with 
the perpetuation of peace and friendly relations. 
Not only the population of Lyons, but of all 
France, would respond with cordial sympathy to 
these amicable sentiments, thus addressed to them 
by their English neighbors; and he was sure 
that the French Government would regard with 
lively approbation the growth, interchange and 
cultivation of such sentiments between the two 
nations. He would confer with the Prefect on 
the subject, immediately on his return from Paris, 
and they would feel it a duty and an honor to 
address such a response to the signers of the 
communication from Liverpool, as its noble ex- 
| pressions deserved. This was as satisfactory as 
| we could have expected ; and we took our leave, 
highly gratified at the result, and fully assured 
that the friends in Liverpool, who labored with 
such assiduous faith and activity in preparing 
jsuch a communication to Lyons, would feel re- 
; warded for their efforts. Having made a manu- 
script copy of the address for each of the three 
principal journals of the city, we waited upon its 
editor, explained the object and nature of the 
movement, and asked him to insert the commu- 
nication, together with our letter and such re- 
marks as he might be disposed to make on the 
subject. They all expressed much interest in 
this system of eliciting mutual good-will and 
esteem between the two countrics, and promised 
to insert the papers in their respective journals. 
This they all fulfilled, two of them making the 
subject the topic of their leading articles. Our 
readers will see, from the comments in the Salut 
Public, especially, how this overture of brotherly 
words from Liverpool was regarded by the editor 
of that journal. We hope the response of the 
Prefect, superadded to this result, will satisfy our 
friends in Liverpool that their labor of love was 
not lost. 
The next day, September 12th, we proceeded 
down the Rhone to Valence, where the greater 
Bonaparte first “ practised recitative,” and played 
at soldiery as an obscure and undeveloped lieu- 
tenant. We had an address to this old city from 
Woodbridge, Suffolk; and early next morning, 
finding that the steamer would leave for the 
south between nine and ten A. M. we repaired to 
the Hotel de la Prefecture, and asked for an 
audience of the Prefect before breakfast. This 
was immediately granted, and we were received 
by him with the kindest courtesy. We imme- 
diately entered upon the subject of the interview, 
and explained, at considerable length, the origin, 
/nature and aim of the Friendly Addresses. He 
listened with fixed and sympathetic attention ; 
and when we had finished our statements, he said 
that the Mayor was the proper authority to re- 
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ceive such a communication ; but he would him- 
self place it in his hands. He expressed himself 
with much feeling on the subject, saying that he 
heartily approved of such manifestations of 
esteem and good-will between the people of the 
two countries. The great interests of both were 
involved in the maintenance of peace. Nothing 
could do more to establish the reign of peace, 
the reign of love, the reign of Christ on earth, 
than the intimate union and co-operation of Eng- 
land and France. Only let them give each other 
the hand (qu’elles se donnent le main,) and they 
would bring the nations into harmony, and pro- 
pel them forward in the path of progress. He 
spoke with fervor, accompanying us from one 
room to another, and down the stairway to the 
door, reiterating these earnest expressions, and 
re among others, very emphatically, 
“ Que L 
main.” We mutually responded to this aspiration, 
so far as it could be done literally and by proxy, 
by two humble individuals, on parting. This was | 
peculiarly a pleasant incident, and we did not | 


regret our mistake in waiting upon the Prefect | 


instead of the Mayor, as the latter will receive 
the adJress from the best hands; and the former | 
is a personage of far higher official position, and | 
more intimately connected with the Government. 
Thus a double presentation of the message will 
be accomplished. 

At about ten the same morning, we continued | 
down the Rhone to Avignon, that old city of the 
Popes, whose enormous, massive palace rears its 
impregnable walls, grim with sullen antiquity, 
nearly as high as those that girdled Babylon. 
Ashford, Kent, had addressed a greeting to this 
venerable city ; and immediately on our arrival, 
we entered upon the discharge of our commission. 
Called first upon Pasteur Didier, who readily 
and heartily rendered us all the assistance we 
could desire. After translating the address into 
French, we waited upon Mr. King, an excellent 
English gentleman, of great wealth, benevolence 
and. influence, who has resided in Avignon thirty 
years. He expressed a warm interest in the 
movement, and went with us to the Hotel de 
Ville, where we were immediately introduced to 
the associate mayors, or the two first Aldermen, 
who presided in the absence of the Mayor. After 
a few words from Pasteur Didier and Mr. King, 
we spoke for a few minutes; then the translation 
of the address was read. The first Alderman 
then arose, and responded in a fluent, earnest 
manner, saying that the expression of such sen- 
timents would be received with lively sensibility 
and satisfaction by the inhabitants of Avignon 
and of the whole country, who would heartily 
reciprocate and appreciate them. He dwelt up- 
on the desirableness and effect of such manifes- 
tations of mutual esteem and confidence with 

much feeling and fervor. Both Mr. King and 








Angleterre et la France se donnent le | 
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been afflicted at the course of the London Times, 
and several other English journals, which had 
manifested a disposition to stir up bitterness and 
strife between the countries, by their virulent 
attacks upon the French Government. We next 
waited upon the editors of the two principal 
journals, who readily promised to insert the com- 
munication from Ashford. 

From Avignon we proceeded to Nismes, the 
Acropolis of all Roman antiquities out of Rome 
itself; yet a kind of Nottingham in the loom- 
and-needle activities of modern civilization. And 
Nottingham had sent a fraternal greeting to the 
citizens of this interesting town, and Norwich 
had sent another, full of noble sentiments. We 
found Jules Paradon, a member of the small So- 
ciety of Friends established here, who entered 
with hearty good-will into the object of our 
mission. He translated the two addresses into 
French; and having made a copy of each for 
the Mayor also, we repaired to the Hotel de 
| Ville, and obtained an audience immediately. 
|The Mayor, a large, grave-looking man of about 
sixty-five, receiv ed us with great urbanity of 
| manner; and listened to our exposition of the 
| object of the Friendly Addresses with marked 
| interest. Jules Paradon then read to him the 
| two communications from Nottingham and Nor- 
wich, which seemed to inspire him with great 
satisfaction. He then drew his chair nearer to 
‘us, and responded in an earnest manner. He 
| said he was deeply sensible to the noble genero- 
| sity of such sentiments of good-will and esteem 
from England. The inhabitants of Nismes could 
well reciprocate them. They were an industrial 
population, and derived their labor and susten- 
ance from the maintenance of peace. War could 
only bring disaster to them. Of all persons in 
the world those engaged in manufacture and 
commerce had the largest interest in cultivating 
| and preserving amic able relations between all coun- 
tries. The working men of Nismes could under- 
stand and appreciate the importance of these 
relations. He continued in this strain for a few 
minutes, then made some inquiries about the 
manufactures of Nottingham ; and when we in- 
formed him that they consisted chiefly in hosiery, 
gloves, &e., he said those were the articles mostly 
fabricated in Nismes, and expressed much inte- 
rest in this coincidence. He said he would pre- 
sent the addresses to the Municipal Council in a 
few days, and they would address such a response 
to Norwich and Nottingham as the salutations of 
those towns so richly merited. After taking the 
name of an individual in each town, to whom an 
acknowledgment might be directed, he again 
reiterated his gratification on receiving such 
communications to the town of Nismes, and we 
withdrew, feeling that this quiet mission of peace 
and good-will was indeed a blessed work. We 
next waited upon the editors of the two principal 





Pasteur Didier seemed delighted at the result of journals, whom we found in sincere sympathy 


this interview; especially the former, who had ! with the spirit and object of this enterprise. 
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From Nismes we continued our journey west- 
ward toward Bordeaux. But here we must close 
the record of our experience for the October 
Bond ; hoping to conclude the account of this 
“mission” in our next number. Thus far, we 
trust, it has been satisfactory to those who have 
so earnestly co-operated in producing such an 
extensive and simultaneous expression of esteem 
and good-will towards their French neighbors and 
brethren. The extracts from the French journals, 
which will, probably, be published in this num- 
ber, will surely be read with interest; and be 
accepted as evidence that the aspiration of the 
Prefect of the Drome, at Valence, may yet be 
realised—“ Que Tl Angleterre et la 
donnent le main.” 

Montpelier, Sept. 20, 1852. 


France se 


E. B. 


SAVINGS-BANKS IN RUSSIA. 

Until the year 1825, no kind of savings-bank 
existed in Russia. The farmers and peasants, re- 
siding for the most part in remote and scattered 
habitations, were accustomed to keep their little 
store of money in common earthen pots, buried in 
the ground, whence it was not unfrequently 
stolen. It also often happened, that owing to the 
sudden illness or death of the owner, the place of 
concealment was unknown to any one; thus the 
savings were lost, and much family trouble and 
difficulty arose. In March 1825, a truly patriotic 
young merchant, Frederic Hagedom, junior, of 
Liban, in Couriand, perceived the advantage of 
savings-banks in other countries of Europe, and 
the disadvantages of the system pursued by his 
poor countrymen. He resolved, therefore, to in- 
stitute a savings-bank in Libau. The patronage 
of the governor-general was obtained, and one of 
the magistrates of the town appointed superin- 
tendant. Frederic Hagedom and two other gen- 
tlemen were chosen directors. The public of the 
town soon testified their approbation of the good 
work by bringing in their silver rubles and cop- 
per kopecks at the appointed hours—namely, from 
five to seven every Saturday evening, and at two 
periods of the year daily—from the Ist to the 
12th of June and December. The peasants, how- 
ever, did not display the same alacrity and con- 
fidence, as, indeed, was to be expected. Their 
kind benefactor perceiving this, wrote and circu- 
lated a short pamphlet in the Lettish language of 
the country, explaining the intention, objects, and 
advantages of the new savings-bank. This con- 
vinced the ignorant country-people that their old 
way of keeping their money, even if safe, was not 
profitable. The pastors of the village churches 
also took occasion to speak to their people on the 
subject, being persuaded, like the benevolent 
founders of the savings-bank, that it was a plan 
which could not fail to improve the moral and re- 
ligious character of the peasantry. These éxer- 
tions did not fail to produce the desired effect. 
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from a distance, it was soon found advisable to 
open the savings-banks for their attendance, daily, 
from twelve to one, the Saturday evenings being 
reserved for the inhabitants of the town. All 
classes now became desirous of taking advantage 
of the savings-bank, and brought in silver rubles 
and kopecks, instead of keeping them hoarded and 
useless. 

A sum under five rubles receives no interest— 
is merely saved and kept—which is, however, no 
slight benefit to the poor peasant. Above that 
sum, four per cent. interest is paid. The owner 
is at liberty to withdraw the principal at will. 
The tables published in 1845, after twenty years’ 
existence, afford a most satisfactory and mtcrest- 
ing result. The increase of members who par- 
take of the benefits, has steadily advanced. One- 
third of the number are inhabitants of Libau; the 
remainder are from the country. A very impor- 
tant gain was also perceived to arise from the sys- 
tem: a large portion of the silver rubles and Al- 
bert dollars paid in, had evidently been, for many 
years, kept entirely out of circulation, buried in 
pots in the earth, and consequently in such a con- 
dition that it was often necessary to have the coin 
carefully cleaned before it was fit to be sent out 
into circulation again. Besides the pecuniary ad- 
vantage, the improvement in the character of the 
people has been remarkable. The savings-bank 
has strengthened, in a singular degree, the love 
of order, industry, and temperance. How many 
cheerful hopes and anticipations are connected 
with savings! It has been ascertained, both in 
England and France, that since the establishment 
of savings-banks in those countries, no criminal 
has ever been found to have been a member of 
one. How true a benefactor to his country has 
the young merchant, Hagedom, proved himself to 
be! May he live long to direct the savings-bank 
of his native town of Libau! And, to conclude 
with the words of the last report of the institu- 
tion, “‘ May a gracious Providence continue to 
prosper this first and oldest institution of the kind 
in the empire of Russia, and preserve this insti- 
tution, so highly beneficial to the economical and 
moral state of the people, in its full prosperity, to 
future generations !’— Chambers’ Journal. 


The Vermont Legislature adjourned after the 
passage of a law, by one majority, similar to the 
Maine Liquor Law, which is to be submitted to 
the people in February next; and if sustained, to 
go into effect in March following. If not sus- 
tained by the people, it is not to go into effect 
until after the next session of the Legislature. 


It is stated in the London prints that during 
the prevalence of the cholera in the Polish town 
of Koval, the worst cases were quickly cured by 
giving the patients copious draughts of cold spring 


To accommodate the country-people who came ' water. 
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THE UNITED SSTATES MINT. 
We are indebted to BE. Dale, 


official information. It will be seen that the 
amount of gold deposited for coinage, during the 
month of November, reached the enormous sum 
of $7,260,000. This is without precedent in 
the history of the institution : 


COINAGE FOR NOVEMBER, 1852. 
Gold. 
207,431 Double Eagles, 
19,717 Eagles, 
75,974 Half Eagles, 
34,540 Quarter Eagles, 
178,533 Gold Dollars, 


$14,148,620 
197,170 
379,870 
86, 350 


178,53: 


Joo 


00 


00 


516,195 


Pieces, $4,990,543 00 
Silver. 
21,940 Half Dollars, 
70,400 Quarter Dollars, 
80,000 Dimes, 
67,000 Half Dimes, 
2,002,800 Three Cent Pieces, 


10,970 
17,600 
8,000 
3,350 
60,084 


00 
00 
00 
OU 
00 
2,758,335 Pieces, 5,090,547 
Copper. 
S Cents, 2,422 


8,000,567 $5,092,969 3: 
Gold Bullion deposited for Coinage in November. 


From California, $7,185,500 00 
“other sources, 71,500 00 


Yan 
Pieces, 


$7,260,000 00 


Silver Bullion deposited, 24,300 00 


Gold Deposits. 
1851. 
$5,071,669 
3,004,970 
*; 2 880 527 1 
2,878,353 
3 3 259.491 
3,637,560 
8,127,517 
4,135,312 
4,046,799 
4,743,584 
4,492 454 


1852. 
$1,161,688 
3,010,222 
3,892,156 
3,091,037 
4,335,578 
6,689,474 
4,193,880 
2,671,563 
4,253,000 
4,140,000 
7,260,000 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
$17,699,354 


en 
Treasurer. 


$42,287,980 
E. C. Daue, 


The corner-stone of a new House of Refuge was 
lately laid at New York. The buildings will cover 
two acres of ground, and afford accommodations 
for over one thousand juvenile delinquents. They 
will be surrounded by a stone wall twenty feet 
high, enclosing ten acres of ground. 


says the Jn- | 
quirer of this city, for a following g interesting | 5 


00 | 


00 | 
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FARMER'S ALMANAC. 

Mr. Livermore, of this city, has published No. 
57, of Leavitt’s Farmer’s Almanac. The pre- 
face announces that Mr. Dudley Leavitt, the 
author, after having edited the successive num- 
bers of this work for more than half a century, 
died September 20, 1851, aged 80 years. One 
might have anticipated, from such an event, that 
the successive numbers of the Almanac would 
cease, or at least that the labor of preparing them 
would have devolved upon another hand. But 
it seems that Mr. Leavitt was so fully prepared 
for the event, as far at least as his astronomical 
labors were concerned, that not only the Alma- 
nac for the then ensuing year was completed, but 
| the preface adds :— 

“ Mr. Leavitt had in his hands, perfectly pre- 
| pared for the printer, in his legible chirography, 
the manuscripts of his Almanac, each carefully 
and neatly sewed into a book, for every year up 
to 1857 inclusive. Besides the incalculable la- 
bor required to bring these manuscripts into 
their present perfect shape, Mr. Leavitt had pre- 
pared tables for his Almanac from 1858 to 1399 
inclusive.” 

This is a degree of punctuality, of which 
there are few examples, especially in the editor- 
ship of a periodical work.— Boston Datly A /ver- 


tiser. 


The most extensive coal-field in the world com- 
mences near Carrollton, Ky., and runs through 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, containing about 
80,000 square miles, of which a tenth part, or 
about 8,000 miles are in Indiana. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A boy was once tempted by some of his com- 
panions to pluck some ripe cherries from a tree 
which his father had forbidden him to touch. 

“You need not be afraid; for if your father 
should find out that you had them, he is so kind 
that he will not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, 
“why I would not touch them. It is true, my 
father may not hurt me; yet my disobedienee, 
I know, would hurt my father; and that would 
be worse to me than anything else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


A farmer in Canton, Mass., has a cranberry 
meadow of twenty-two acres in extent, lying near 
Punkapoeg Pond, from which he has raked, the 
present season, upwards of 1,000 bushels of fine 
cranberries, for which he has realized $3000 cash. 


The Scientific American gives a new cure for 
hiccough. Raise one or both hands high above 
‘your head.—It is said to be a certain remedy. 
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FLOWERS. 


I deem it not an idle task 
These lovely things to rear, 
That spread their arms as they would ask, 
If sun and dew are here. 
For simple wants, alone, are theirs, 
The pure and common too; 
The beauty of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 


And they return, for every ray 
A gayer smile and look ; 

And greenly as the clear drops play, 
They murmur of the brook. 

And thus our thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 

And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Frail, grateful things! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread ! 

And more than al! my care repay, 
When, from their folded bed, 

Some pink or crimson blossoms press 
To thrill me with delight ; 

To fill my very eyes with tears; 
Their beauty is so bright. 


Navy, ’tis no idle thing, I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth ; 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth-- 

Where barrenness before had been, 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert rich in sheen, 
To blossom as the rose, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLLicence.—The steamship Enropa, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 20:h ult., arrived 
at New York on the evening of the 2d inst. 

Enetanp.—In Parliament the Lord Chancellor 


has given notice of an amendment, fully endorsing | 


free trade, to be offered to Villier’s motion. It will 
be debated on the 23d. 

The funeral of the Duke of Wellington, on the 
18th, was conducted with a pomp and solemnity 
that surpassed all former displays of the kind. 

A treaty of alliance between Great Britain and 
the Sandwich Islands, concluded Fifth month 10th, 
has been published. 

Sir J. Pakington stated in the House of Commons, 
that the Kaffre war was about to be brought to a 
termination. 

France.—The Moniteur announces that the pro- 
posed reduction of the army will take place on the 
ist of the First month next. Thirty thousand sol- 
diers will be disbanded. 

The establishment of the President’s new Bank 
des Rapports has been resolved on, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Rothschilds and other capi- 
talists. 

The literary volumes of Napoleon I. are to be 
published in thirty-five volumes, folio. 

The protest of the Count de Chambord, and the 
documents emanating from the Revolutionary com- 
mittees in London and Jersey, have been published 
in the Moniteur. It is said that Louis Napoleon in- 
tends to publish al] similar manifestos, as the most 
effectual means to deprive them of their sting. 


Avstraia.—The Vienna Ministerial Journals hint 
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that Austria will, from necessity, recognize Louis 
Napoleon as Emperor of France. 
Grrece.—lIt is stated that the protecting powers 


| have signed a protocol regulating the succession to 
| the Greek throne. 

Turkry.—The Viceroy of Egypt has forwarded 
to the Sultan a remittance on Loudon for £300,000 
sterling. 

This seasonable contribution has removed all 
| anxiety respecting the repayment of the lean. Po- 
| litical affairs remain in statu guo. 

Brazit.—The Report of the Secretary of State to 


| the Geueral Legislative Assembly in 5th month last, 


| States that, “owing to a new law and to the efforts 
of the Government, the slave traffic h+s been com- 
pletely extinguished. The number of Africans im- 
ported in the course of the year 1848, amounted to 


| Sixty thousand, and in 1849 to fifty-four thousand. 


This number in 1851 was reduced to three thousand 
two hundred and eighty-seven, of which one thou- 
sand and six were taken by Brazilian cruisers, and 
declared free. 

Among the different projects of public utility in 
Brazil,the steam navigation of the Amazon river 
deserves special notice. The basis of the contract 
has already been definitely laid in accordance with 
theauthorization conceded tothe government, to that 
effect, in 1850. There is also another project of 
| considerable importance that has been set on foot 
| in London. A company with a capital of two mil- 
| lions five hundred thousand pounds sterling. has 
| been organized in that city, for the purpose of at- 
tempting the construction ot a railroad between the 
provinces of Rio Janeiro and those of Minas and 
San Paulo. Among the empresa:ios and directors 
| of this company stands H. G. Hope, whose name 
alone is considered a sufficient guarantee in what- 
ever enterprise he may take part. 

Mexico.—The schooner Mary Ellen has arrived 
| at New Orleans from Tampico, with dates to the 
26th ult. The captain reports that the greatest ex- 
c:tement prevailed in consequence of a formidable 
revolution having broken out in the interior of the 
State of Tamaulipas, and the city of Victoria, the 
capital of the State, having fallen into the hands 
of the revolutionists. The victorious force was 
also marching upon Tampico, and an attack was 
hourly expected. Preparations were making to 
repel the attack, but the citizets seemed not very 
confident of success. ; 


Cusa.—The late difficulties between Cuba and 
this country, have been satisfactorily terminated, 
the Captain General of Cuba having expressed his 
entire satisfaction with Purser Smith's affidavit. 

Domestic.—Accounts from the country around 
Lake Superior, to the 13th ult., state that winter 
had fairly set in. Seventy miles south of Lake Su- 
perior, the snow was from two to three feet deep, 
Business has increased so much during the past 
season that the shipping on Lake Superior has been 
found totally inadequate to the performance of the 
service required. 

The Scientific American says that camphor has 
been discovered to be an antidote to that terrible 
poison strychnine. A man who had been thrown 
into convulsions by two doses of the poison—one- 
sixth of a grain each, administered for the rheuma- 
tism—was relieved by twenty grains of camphor, 
taken in six grains of almond mixture. Dr. Sud- 
dock in a letter to the, London Lancet, claims to 
have made the discovery. 











